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“Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.” 


ORNAMENTAL SHADE TREES OF MAINE. 

Another Jarge and beautiful tree, native in 
Maine, but not much cultivated, is the Butternut, 
the Juglans cinerea of botanists. It is both orna- 
mental and useful, for the nuts are a pleasant 
fruit. The tree grows up, lofty, full of large 
branches, which are well filled with long prima- 
ted leaves, and it affurds a close and beautiful 
shade. The wood is not much used in the arts, 
but is nevertheless well adapted to many articles 


‘furni avi ppearance, in t ; 
of furniture, having the appearance, In @ great! ina: the plant should not have water when in 


degree, of the black walnut of the south-western 
States. 


The leaves of the Butternut, says Bigelow, | 


when fully grown, are very long, consisting of 
fifieen or seventeen leaflets, each of which is two 


or three inches in length, rounded at base, acumi- 


nate, finely serrate, and downy. The flowers ap- | 


pear in May, before the leaves have expanded to 
their full size. 

The nut is long, covered with a dark indented 
shell, has 4 regular meat, which is pleasant to 
the taste, very oily, but is rather apt to become 
rancid by long keeping. 


The bark is used in domestic operations, for | 


coloring, and an extract, made by boiling downa 


decoction of the bark, is much used in some sec- | 
tions as a mild and safe cathartic. The young 
trees are very easily raised. The best way to 
plant the nuts is to take them before becoming | 
dry, and just crush them into the ground with | 
your foot. The frost will then act upon the shell, | 
and cause it to open, and the germ will start up) 
in the following spring. 

The Butternut is found in all sections of Maine, | 
from Kittery to Madawaska. It likes a moist 
and porous soil, such as alluvials or intervales, 
on the margin of our rivers and smaller streams, | 
but it will accommodate itself to almost any svil. | 
Another native tree, well worthy more attention | 
as an ornamental tree than it has hithertc received, | 
is the Bass-wood, sometimes called Linden tree, | 
and sometimes white wood. It is the Tilia 
Americana. Bigelow says, ‘‘it is remarkable for 


the neatness of its foliage, and the singularity of 


its flowering. The leaves are large, roundish at} with, but it caused them all to 


base, and finely serrated, or toothed. The foot- 
stalk, supporting a bunch of flowers, proceeds 
from the centre of an oblong, pale floral leaf. | 
The flowers are greenish white, succeeded by | 
small, hard, greyish capsules.”’ 

Hovey, in his remarks on ornamental trees, in 
his Magazine of Horticulture, (1851) after giv- 
ing a general description of the Lindens, says :— 
‘‘Our American species is far less common, as a) 
cultivated tree, than the European. Mr. Emer- 
son gives the measurement of one in Natick, 
which was upwards of sixteen feet in circumfer- 
It is, however, too beautiful to be so sadly | 
neglected, and we hope to see it more extensively | 
planted. One reason why it is not more com- | 
monly planted is, that, although a native tree, it) 


ence, 


is very scarce in the nurseries. The European 
sort is so readily imported, and the native one so 
| 


difficult to obtain, that the former is almost ex-! 


clusively furnished by our nurseries. 


fa ie 


hole. 








| of fall transplanting. 


plants are put ‘into the ground, as they came out 
of it, that is, wich all their laterals spreading, and 
not gathered together and crammed into a little 
Now, if the object be to get a large num- 
ber of plants for another year, keep them well 


| worked with the hoe, and let ranners take rcot, 


The whole ground will be full by fall. But 
| if fruit be the object, cover the whole surface of 
the ground with partially decomposed leaves or 
/ straw, [How would tan bark do?] Ep. and as 
| the first runners begin to show themselves, take 
| them off—care must be used in taking off the 
runners; they should be cut and not pulled off. 
When the vine has once commenced fruiting, it 
| will’ show but little disposition to run, as its 
| whole effort is to make the fruit, particularly if 
| the vine is not over stimulated. It is not enough 
‘that the strawberry is in a moist, cool Jocation— 
| for if the ground is moist the plants want water 


| tu set the fruit, and to swell the fruit when set. 
| It is asserted, by some English cultivators, 


bloom, as it washes the pollen away. This may 
do for England, but it does not do here. We 
care not how much water they have when in 
bloom. If the season proves dry, we give water 
to set the fruit, by artificial rain, and unless it 
rains twice a week, we give artificial rain to 
| swell the fruit, and then we give artificial rain to 
| form the next fruit stems, and soon. Fear not 
ito give too much water—water morning and 
levening. If grass and weeds show themselves 
| use the hoe freely. After it is no longer an object 
ito gather fruit, let the vines run and mat together. 
In the winter, [Spring in this State. Ep.] go 
through with the hoe, thinning out from twelve 
to eighteen inches—leaving the cut up vines to 
decay where they were cut, and then cover the 
whole bed with leaves, straw, swamp muck, &c., 
but use no animal manure. Let the proportion 
of male and female plants [that is, early scarlets 
and Hoveys. Ep] be the same as when first 
planted. 

Weare astonished that in the moister, colder 
latitudes of the north, they donot have strawber- 
ries from frost to frost. 

The above is the gist of Mr. Peabody's direc- 
tions for managing his crop of Hovey's seedling 
strawberries. It must be remembered that he is 
in the State of Georgia, and that the course of 
cujture must vary some from that in Maine, but 
his success should stimulate others, who pay at- 
tention to the culture of this plant, to follow his 
example, and learn by experience wherein to vary 
in order to ensure the like results. Mr. P. states 
that he tried liquid manures to water his plants 
run to vines. 


Reports or Acricutturat Societies. The 
Waterville Mail contains full reports of the com- 
mittees for awarding premiums at the recent Show 
and Fair of the North Kennebec Ag. Society.— 
We shall publish the awards, and an abstract of 
the reports, soon. Abstracts of the reports of 
other Societies will also be published as they 
come to hand. 





For the Farmer. 
TRANSPLANTING TREES. 

A recent number of the Farmer contains an 
article from the Working Farmer, upon trans- 
planting trees, which says that all trees, except 
peach, apricot, nectarine, and similar sorts, should 
be transplanted in the fall or Jate autumn. Com- 
ing as it does from a source entitled to the highest 
confidence, and supported by reasons that appear 
sound, it will doubtless have an influence in favor 
That it is preferable where 


The distinguishing characteristics of our native | the climate is less rigorous than in Maine, I have 
tree are,a rather freer and looser habit, with | no doubt; and even here, upon suitable soils, and 


rather more pendulous branches, larger foliage, 
and a more vigorous growth. It also holds its 
leaves later in autumn than the European vari- 
ety.”’ 

The Bass-wood is one of the most majestic 
and tallest trees in the forests of Maine. The 
wood is close grained, but light and soft, and is 
much used inthe pannels of carriages, side-board- 
ing of wagons, threshing machines, &c. It is 
tough and flexible, and can be warped into curved 
forms easier than most other kinds of wood.— 
This quality, together with its lightness, makes 
it serviceable fur the wood work of trunks. It is 
sometimes used in the wainscotting of rooms, and 
in other situations where it would not be much 
exposed to moisture. 

The large leaves on its branches make it an 
agreeable shade in summer, and in the spring its 
profusion of blossoms, so grateful to the bees, 


| under favorable circumstances, I have known fall 
| planting to succeed better, making more growth 
| than those planted in the spring, and side by side. 
| Bat upon soils inclined to heave badly with frost, 
;and where water inclines to stand, during fall 
/rains and in winter, I should prefer early spring 
| planting. Some of the more tender varieties I 
should, under any circumstances, defer until the 
spring. 

When spring planting is preferred, it is decid- 
edly preferable to be done early, that the earth 
may become settled, and the roots established in 
their new location, before the leaves draw mois- 
ture from the tree and impart it from their sur- 
faces. To effect this, trees should be removed in 
the fall, (while the roads are good and the bark 
firmer and less liable to injury from chafing than 
in the spring,) and the roots covered in a furrow 
plowed for tte purpose, with the tops reclining 
on the ground, where they wiil winter equally as 





makes it a desirable tree to plant around dwelliugs 
and pleasure grounds. 





The last number of that valuable publication, 
**The Soil of the South,”” published in Colum- 
bus, Ga., has an excellent article, from the pen 
of Charles A. Peabody, Esq., the horticultural 
editor. Mr. Peabody has astonished the horti- 
cultural community, by his success in so culti- 
vating the Hovey’s seedling strawberry, as to col- 
lect fruit from early summer until the frosts come. 
The whole article ig a valuable one, and accom- 
panied with handsome engravings of the Hovey's 
seedling, and the early scarlet, which he also 
plants with it, asa fertilizer. If we had the cuts, 
it would give us great pleasure to present our 
readers with the whole article, for it would be 
valuable to those who are paying attention to 
strawberry culture. As it is, we can only make 
the following extract, giving his mode of cultiva- 
tion : 

The ground designed for strawberries, says he, 
Should be ploughed or spaded as deep as _ 
can well do it. Ifthe soil is light and thin} a 
thick coat of swamp muck, or partially decom- 
posed Jeaves, with leached or unleached ashes, 
will be fine to turn under. After the ground is 
pulverized and leveled, mark it off into rows, two 
feet apart. Now plant eight rows of Hovey’s 
seedling, and one of the early scarlet, two feet 
apart in the rows, end so continue until the bed 
is finished. We speak particularly of these two 
Varieties, as we should consider it labor lost to 
cultivate a variety which only gives fruit three or 
four weeks in the season. And we have never 
found a finer fruit, in point of size and flavor, 
than the Hovey, and none finer flavored than the 
early scarlet. Care should be taken that the 


well as, and in some instances better than when 
standing in the nursery. This was verified with 
us the past winter, when we lost many trees that 
had not been taken up, and of the same kinds, 
that were removed and Jaid in, not one was in- 
jured by the winter, that we could discover. 
Vassalboro’, 1852. D. Taser. 





inquiries of N. W. Moore, of West Turia, I 
would say that the horns of steers can be raised 
without the least damage to their growth, (the 
most convenient time to do it, is when they are 
kept in the stable,) by taking two small pulleys, 
place one of them directly over the front edge of 
the manger, high enough to be out of the way of 
the horns, the other at any place you may wish, 
the weight to hang out of the way; pass a cord 
over them with a loop at one end, to slip over a 
button on the end of the horns; at the other end 
attach a weight of from two to four pounds. 
This should be put on every night when the 
steers are ‘put in the stable, and be taken off in 
the morning when turned out. I have never 
known that operation, when faithfully performed, 
to fail of raising one or both of the horns to any 
desired position, in from two to six weeks time. 
Our success has been such that we consider the 
lopping of one or even both of the horns, no se- 
rious objection, provided they are otherwise in 
good shape. [Albany Cultivator. 








The present month is a good time to procure 
native grape cuttings or roots from the woods. 
Roots may be set where they are to remain as 
standards, and cuttings may be buried in earth till 
spring; when they should be placed in earth where 
they may be ofien watered. 





An ill stocked farm can no more be profitable 
than an empty factory. 





' For the Maine Farmer. 
THE CHENANGO POTATO REPRODUCED. 
| Mr. Epiror :—The old favorite variety of po- 


| tato called the Chenango, has been sv much sub- 


| jected to the ravages of the potato rot, that it has 


entirely disappeared from this part of the Sate. 
A variety of potatos o justly esteemed, seemed to 
be very essential to the farmer, and its probable 
loss by the rot was looked upon by some of us in 
this region as almost irreparable. 
this variety which I raised, was five years ago 
the present season, and rot made such a havoc 
that I lost my seed. But there being a plenty 
of the balls that year, the thought occurred to me 
that they might be reproduced from the balls. I 
therefore planted a lot of the balls in my nursery 
that fall, when I dug my potatoes, which chiefly 
rotted. The next season I raised about two 
quarts of potatoes, varying in size from that of a 
pea to a partridge’s egg. Since then I have 


did not yield well from year to year, and this 


as fine potatoes as I ever raised. 
eral varieties of them, some long and flattish, and 
slightly colored on a white ground; others deep- 
ly spotted, while others are of a deep blue. Some 
are all white with deep pitted eyes, and others 
are very smooth, like the old kidney potato. They 
all grow of a good*size and have but a few small 
ones among them. For eating, they are very 
mealy and of excellent flavor. And what is 
better than allelse, they have been perfectly 
sound and healthy—no symptoms of the rot having 
made its apppearance since they were first pro- 
duced from the seed of the balls. The vines 
grow vigorously until the frost kills them. 
hibited some of them at the Oxford County Cattle 
Show last week, and obtained a gratuity of fifiy 
cents for them. 

The Chenango potato is therefore reproduced 
in more than its original beauty and perfection. 
I send you a small lot of them by Longley’s Ex- 
press, and wish you to test theimquality both by 
boiling and baking. I also send you a variety of 
sweet apple, which I raise, and want you to test 
its quality by eating some now, and keeping 
others a week or two until they are a little more 
mellow. They area native of New Hampton, 
Belknap County, N. H., and have received the 
name of Belknap Sweeting. Those who know 
them best think them worthy of cultivation. 

Yours truly, Joun G. Rosinson. 

Greenwood, Oct. 11, 1852. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
On Incidental Articles. 


port upon articles not enumerated in the regular 
list of premiums, would respectfully report, that 
there were but few articles of any kind submitted 
to their examination ;—upon these they have 
awarded gratuities, &c., as follows: 

1. One buggy wagon, made and presented by 

Sumner H. Stanley, of Winthrop. This was an 
excellent piece of work,—light, strong, and of 
good proportion ; well ironed, well painted, and 
trimmed with taste and skill. 
Our old friend Morrill Stanley, of Winathrop, 
has heretofore worn the bell for turning out such 
work, but here is a youngster treading hard upon 
his heels in the line of such excellent manufac- 
tures. We award to Sumner H. Stanley a diplo- 
ma. 


bedstead, was presented for our examination by 
D. P. Knowlwn, of Augusta. These spiral 
spring beds are found to be an excellent invention, 
and as the work in this was first rate, we award 
a diploma to D. P. Knowlton for the same. 

3. <A lotof carriage springs, manufactured by 
James Williams, of Readfield. We were much 
surprised, on examining these, to find them in 


fashion, but in finish, to any of the imported ar- 
ticles of the kind. We award a diploma to Mr. 
Williams. 

4. One suit of clothes, made by George B. 
Kittredge, of Readfield. These were of good 
cloth, well cut, and admirably made. We award 
a diploma to Mr. Kittredge. 

5. One lot of mammoth vegetables, raised 
and presented by John R. Taylor, of Mt. Vernon. 
Mr. Taylor, has been very successful in this 
branch of horticulture. We award him a diplo- 
ma, provided he tells the public, through the 
columns of the Farmer, how he raises such mag- 
nificent beets. 

5. A lot of glue, manufactured by S. C. 
Whittier & H. Fuller, of Hallowell. 
were a variety of kinds and qualities of this arti- 
cle, each superior of its kind, and manifesting a 
superior degree of skill in its manufacture. A 
diploma is awarded to Messrs. Whittier & Fuller. 

6. Monochromatic drawings. ‘There was no 
name attached to these, but they were exceeding- 
ly well done. We recommend a gratuity to the 
individual, provided the Trustees ascertain the 
name of the artist. 

Your Committee also award gratuities to the 
persons exhibiting the following articles, viz : 

To Mrs. John E. Varney of Readfield, for one 
woolen sack. 

Mrs. Richard Stevens, of Fayette, for a piece 
of table“diaper. 

Miss Abby A. Elliot, of Readfield, for cotton 
hose and woolen hose. 

Mrs. Wilder Taylor, of Mt. Vernon, for bed 
tidy. 

Your Committee were also called upon to ex- 
amine a coop of very fine poultry of the Brahma 
Pootra breed, raised and exhibited by Maj. Sam’! 
Wood, of Winthrop. They were splendid fowls, 
and we award a diploma to the gallant Major for 
his skill in so useful and peaceful an art as raising 
such beautiful chickens, 





Black Spanish fowls, raised and exhibited by 
him. E. Homes, per order. 


On Agricultural Implements, &c. 

The committee appointed to award premiums 
on agricultural implements, bee hives, leather 
and manofactured leather, have attended to that 
duty, and will now report. 

The entries were but three, viz :—No. Wayne 
Scythe Cuv., lot of scythes and hay knife ; D. D. 
Raymond, Avgusta, one pair bvots; Danié 
Soule, Vienna, one ox yoke. 

The scythes by the North Wayne company 
were of various kinds—grass, improved grass, 





The last of | 


planted them yearly, rejecting such varieties as | 


season I shall have from forty to fifty bushels of ! 
There are sev- | 


I ex-| 


The Committee appointed to examine and re- | 


2. One spiral spring bed, and also an excellent | 


There | 





and were of superior 
m the premium of one 
hay knife was a supe- 


and grain cradle sey 
‘finish. We award 
‘dollar and diploma. 
‘rior article to look ate 
‘The boots from Mrgtaymond were of neat's 
leather, for winter ¥ and. very handsomely 
‘made. We think t larer might be made very 
comfortable in sloppy Wigather. 
minum to bestow of 
| The ox yoke from Soule was made of good 
stock, and in a good @immner. As there was no 
“competitor, we awardihim the premium of one 
Yeas for the best. x 


“Tos. Pierce, per order. 

} On Working Oxen. 

| The Committee on Working Oxen, after at- 
| tending to the duties assigned them, arrive at the 
| following conclusion: That the Society have in 


view two grand objects in exhibiting working 
| 


We have no pre- 





oxen— Ist, a large growth, combining good pro- 
| portion for strength and durability; 2d, to have 
those oxen well trained to the yoke, thus giving 
credit to the driver, and awarding premiums to 
| the oxen. 

We found six pairs of oxen entered for a pre- 
jmium, all of which were good looking. Five 
/pairs were hitched tothe drag—three pairs of 
| the same were drawn on the cart. The perform- 
jance by some was excellent, exhibiting a good 
| proportion of muscle and nerve, and developing 
‘a good share of the science of training, which 
enabled them to putin the licks hard to be sur- 
| passed even by a Kennebecker. 

One paig six years old, exhibited by Mr. Wm. 
| Moris, of Fayette, we thought entitled to the 
| Society's first premium, as active aud energetic, 
prompt and well disciplined workers. 

Our attention was next called to a pair entered 
by Mr. Samuel Packard, of Readfield, a firm, 
well disciplined pair, and performed with rouch 
readiness and ability. To those we award the 
second premium. Said oxen are eight years old. 

Mr. Samuel G. Fogg, of Readfield, entered a 

pair of five years old, and hauled them on drag 

‘and cart. Although not large, they performed 
| with much readiness, and gave evident signs of 
having received a goud education. To these we 
award the third premium. 

Your Committee felt under some embarrass- 
ment as to what should be done with the Society's 
fourth premium. 

Two pairs of very fine cattle were exhibited, 
one by Mr. Charles Graves, of Wayne, of supe- 
rior mould and finish, and of large size—unsur- 
passed by few if any in Maine. Your Committe 
felt to regret that a little more pains had not been 
taken in training a pair of oxen of their ability 
to do, and so well matched as they appear to be ; 
but we were repelled from giving them a premium 
by the lack of the needful, -and that is diecipline. 
‘The other pair was entered by Mr. S. N. Watson 
of Fayette. They were five years old, well 
matched and firm looking oxen, but did not per- 
form with that readiness that was desirable for 
| workers on such an occasion. 
| Thus in concluding our report for the present 
| as well as in coming time, we would recommend 
competitors for the premiums of this Society 
to bear in mind the two great objects of the 
association, viz: size and discipline. It is not 
what oxen may be made to do with training, but 
what they do now, or on the ground for exhibi- 
This we considered to be our restrictions 
All of which 








tion. 
as a Committee on Working Oxen. 
is respectfully submitted. 

Bens. L. Lamsarp, per order. 


On Steers ani Steer Calves. 
The Committee on steers, and steer calves 
\submit the following report: There were fine 
entries of three years old steers. One pair by 
Robert G. Skofield, Readfield; one by Alden 
| Packard, Readfield; one by Dudley Hains, Read- 
| field; one by John Kezer, Winthrop; and one 





many respects superior, not only in material and- by Ivory Combs, Readfield. 


‘Two pairs, only (those of Mr. Hains and Mr. 
Packard.) made trial of their strength. Mr. 
| Hains’ steers were six feet? nine and one half 
|inches in girth, well matched and under good 
‘discipline. Mr. Packard's were seven feet in 
jginth, both of a size and very extra in point of 
| discipline and beauty. Both pairs performed ad- 
‘mirably, hauling the load with ease and without 
fretting, which showed that their training had 
been of the first order. We award the first 
premium to Alden Packard, and the second to 
Dudley Hains. 

Three entries were made of two years old 
steers. One pair by James Packard, Readfield ; 
one by Josiah N. Fogg, Readfield ; and one by 
Joseph H. Underwood, Fayette. Mr. Packard's 
steers were smooth and handsome, six feet in 
girth, and in the opinion of a majority of your 
Committee, entitled to a premium. Mr. Fogg’s 
were snug built and well matched, girth six feet, 
one and one half inches. Mr. Underwood's 
were six feet, thrée inches in girth, and rawny 
built. We award the first premium to J. N. 
Fogg, and the second to J. H. Underwood. 

Entries were made by Layfayette Hunton, 
Readfield ; Alden Packard, Readfield ; Columbus 
Fane, Readfield; and Oscar M. Stone, Mount 
Vernon, of one year old steers. Your Commit- 
tee after making a diligent search among the 
teams of oxen, and in every nook and corner of 
the ground, succeeded in finding two pairs. 

We would suggest the propriety in future, of 
having a portion of the ground specially allowed 
to the steers, that future Committees may not bp 
subjected to so mach trouble in finding them. We 
award the first premium to Lafayette Hunton, 
and the second to Oscar M. Stone. 

Two pairs only of steer calves were entered. 
One by Ruben Russel, Readfield ; and the other 
| by Samuel H. Richardson, Readfield. ‘Those of 
| Mr. Russell, were of most remarkable size and 
beauty; girth, four feet, nine and one half inches. 





We also award a gratuity to Master Charles} We award to Mr. Russell, the first premium. 
Whitman, of Winthrop, for his beautiful lot of Mr, Richardson’s calves, were four feet and six 


‘inches in girth, both of a size, well matched and 
handsome, and had their keeping been equal to 
ithat of Mr. Russell’s, they’ would not perhaps 
have ranked behind his. We award the second 
‘premium to Mr. Richardson. 

All of which is respectfully submitted in be- 
half of the Committee. 

| J. R. Marston, per order. 

On Cows, Heifers and Heifer Calves. 

.The Commitee appointed to award premiums 
'on eows, heifers and heifer calves, have attended 
to that service and ask leave to report. 

The entries of cows were, three full blooded 


~ 


| Durhams, by Jesse Wadsworth, of East Liver- 
more ; one grade cow, half blooded Hereford, by | 
Jesse E. Jacobs, of Mt. Vernon; one cow, by 
John Kezer, of Winthrop; one cow, by Albert 
Stone, of Mt. Vernon. 

Your Committee award to Jesse Wadsworth, 
‘for his Durham cow, Autumn, the Society's first 
‘premiunt, and to said Wadsworth, for his Dur- 
ham cow, Mayflower, the Society’s second pre- 
mium. 

Your Committee awarded to Jesse FE. Jacobs, | 
for his grade cow, half blood Herefurd, the Soci- , 
ety’s first premium, on grade cows. 

The cows entered by John Kezer and by Albert | 
One 
three year old heifer was entered by John C,! 
Dudley of Readfield, which was not shown to 
your Committee. | 

One Durham three year old heifer was entered 
by Jesse Wadsworth, of East. Livermore ; but 


Stone were not shown to your Committee. 


as the Society do not offer a premium on three 
year old heifers, your Commiitee could not award 
one. 
Juho Kezer of Winthrop, entered two heifers, 
two years old, which were not shown to your | 
Commitee. 
Two grade heifers, two years old, were entered | 
by Robert IH. Gardiner, of Gardiner. Your Com. 
mitiee award to Robert H. Gardiner, for his Dur- | 
ham grade heifer, the Society's first premium; | 
and fur his Ayrshire grade heifer the Society’s ' 
second premium. 
Jesse Wadsworth, of East Livermore, entered | 
four full blooded Durham, one year old heifers ; 
one was entered by S. H. Richardson, of Read- | 
field ; and one grad2 heifer by Robert H. Gardi-| 
ner of Gardiner. 
Your Committee award to Jesse Wadsworth, 
for his Durham, one year old heifer, (from Au- 
tumn) the Society's premium. Your Committee | 
award to Robert H. Gardiner, for his Ayrshire | 
grade, one year old heifer, the Society's pre- | 
mium. | 
The entries for heifer calves were five. One! 
iby Jesse EX, Jacobs, of Mt. Vernon; one by S. | 
|H. Richardson, of Readfield ; one by Albert | 
/Stone, of Mt. Vernon; and two by Joseph H. 
| Underwood, of Fayette. Your Committe award | 
‘to Joseph H. Underwood, (said Underwood tak- | 
‘ing himself off,) the Society’s premium for his 
| Durham and Vaughan grade heifercalf. Neither | 
| Mr. Richardson's calf, nor Mr. Stone's calf was | 
shown to your Committee. 
| All of which is most respectfully submitted. 
Josepu H. Unperwoon, per order. 








. FOOD FOR SWINE. 

A correspondent, writing in the Germantown | 
Telegraph, on this subject, makes the following 
judicious remarks on the preparation of food for 
| swine, during the process of fattening : 
| “The opinion appears to be quite general | 
‘among feeders, that the food intended for swine, 

in order to produce the best effects, ought to be | 
slightly soured. ‘The Germans, who are a | 
|very economical people, feed their horses on} 
bread that has been so far fermented as to be| 
slightly acid, and then soaked in water, which 

| method they consider preferable to the ordinary | 
one of feeding them on grain. The hog is an| 
animal somewhat peculiar in his tastes, and will} 
fatten either on sour apples, of which he is very 
fond, or on sweetened snush, a very different i 
| ticle of diet, both in its taste and its effects. 

Flour bread, when brought very near to the 
| point of acidity—and that eaten by the Germans | 


: . : | 
| is generally brought quite to that state—is much | 


OCTOBER MUSINGS. 





BY T. P. WOODMAN, 





I love thee, grave October, deck’d with brown and 
withering leaves; 

I love thy ripe ambrosial fruits, and richly laden 
sheaves, 

And the parti-colored mantle, which thy gaudy forests 
wear, 

Whea the frost-king has been over them, and left his 
tokens there. 


Oh what but skill divine could paint so rich, so grand 
au scene, 

Commingling bright those glowing tints of parple, 
gold, and green; 

What gay parterre of summer flowers, has e’er such 
hues displayed? 

Was Israel’s king, in all his pomp, like one of these 
arrayed? 

I love thy breezes, fresh and cool, they stir my dormant 
pow ere, 

They have so dull and languid grown, through sum- 
mer’s sultry hours; 

My pulse is brisk aud vigorous, my spirits light and 
Bay, 

And the dark host of ennui-fiends take wings and fly 
away. 

I breathe thy keen and bracing air, and strength nerves 
every limb, 

I feel all day as feels the lark, when she sings her 
morning hymn; 

And though full five-and-forty times I’ve viewed thy 
suber brow, 

I felt no more at bright nineteen like youth, than I do 
now. 


I hail with joy the season when I know that thou art 
nigh, 

And I love thy form so matron-like, as I view thee 
trudging by; 

There’s something in thy visage that is honest, frank 
and free, 

Unlike the gay coquettish May, and far more dear 
to me. 


May comes with frolic and with glee, a wild and merry 
queen, 

And frisks aud dances all the day o’er hills and valleys 
green, 

The sun-light of her smile o’er all the scenes of life 
she flings, 

And I’m filled with high fantastic hopes, and wild 
imaginings. 

But when the earth thy influence feels, her flowers 
begin to die. 


| Their leaves all shrunk and odorless, upon hgr bosom 


lie; 
True ewblems then of life 1 see, where’er my feet may 
e siray, 
ts hopes and joys are just like flowers, and will like 
them decay. 


I love in Nature’s book to find, the page which thou 
hast writ, 

And much it benefits my heart, to read and ponder it; 

{ muse upon the emptiness of earth’s precarious bliss, 

And think more of the world to come, and not so much 
of this. 


I love on Memory’s wing to fly back to those guilel ess 
years, 

E’er my heart has tasted sorrow, or my eyes were 
dim’d with tears, 

And visit all those childhood scenes, with bliss and 
beauty bright, 

And live those hours all o’er again, of innocent delight. 


I welcom’d thee, October, then, the holidays were 
nigh, 

The season of high festival, and rural revelry; 

The burdened orchard trees I'd climb, where fruits 
hung rich and rare, 

Aad no monarch, at his banquet board, e’er had such 
dainty fare. 


How often through the woodlands too, with some ad- 


venturous band, 
Of hardy schoolmates, would I rove, with club and pole 
in hand, 


more wholesome gnd nutritious than unleavened | And with our sturdy missiles there, some towering tree 


bread, or that which is made without yeast. Per- | 


assail, 


! . . . | ° . 
haps, then, there is reason for believing that all | Till the armour’d nuts were beaten off and rattled down 


| farinaceous grains may be more economically ap- 
| propriated in this state, than without the ferment- 
\ing process. But it will be objected, perhaps, 
|by some of our readers, that, as the weather, 
| during the greater part of the period of fattening, 
|is cold, often intensely so, the economy of fermen- 
'tation would necessarily be slow, therefore that 
its adoption would be attended with less of actual 
profit than of positive loss. But here it may be 
remarked, that there are few difficulties for which | 
there is not a remedy. Corn, or any other grain 
| that has been boiled or steamed, readily ferments 
if but a small quantity of yeast be added wo it, 
and this can all be easily done, even in the cold- 
est weather. 

The several stages of fermentation are techni- 
cally denominated the saccharine, the vinous, 
the acetose, and the putrefactive. The first, as 
may readily be inferred from its name, produces 
a sweet flavor, asin the malting of barley for 
brewing ;—the second is illustrated in the work- 
ing of cider and beer; the third, in the souring 
of bread; and the fuurth, in the decomposition 
of matter generally, when the affinities are broken 
up, and the body subject to its influence, whether 
animal or vegetable, is resolved to dust. 

Thus much it was necessary to say in order to 
decide, definitely, how far the fermentation should 
proceed, in order that those who are unacquaint- 
ed with the business might have some safe direc- 
tory in the preparation of fermented food for swine 
or other animals, and an accurate yet succinct de- 
scription of each of the several stages was thought 
advisable, as every person in possession of his 
senses, can distinguish between sweet, sour, &c. 
&c., without trouble. The third stage, it is be- 
lieved, is that at which corn and the other grains 
attain their maximum of nutrient power.”’ 





New Uses or Iron. What is this so light 
and fanciful! The clothes-horse, surely, all iron, 
and so nicely wrought that you might lift in your 
hand and balance it. And whatis this, with its 
delicate wreaths of roses and beautiful figures 


like hail. 


| And there we linger’d till we saw the sun’s expiring 

| ray, 

| Then swung our treasures on our backs, and homeward 
urg’d our way, 

And lucky wights we thought ourselves, if, when our 
toil was o’er, 

No ruthless ** lawful owners”? came to rob us of our 
store. 
* e * * * * * * 

Those haleyon days have vanished, all, I mourn their 
absence now, 

And manhood’s gathering cares have spread a cloud 
upon my brow, 

I cannot but sometimes be sad, when my foolish heart 
will yearn, 

Towards those days of innocence, that vever will 
return. 


| But I will not yield to sadness now; adieu ye hours, 


adieu! 

Bright were ye in your passage, and most pleasantly 
ye flew, 

Your radiant light reflected, o’er my labor years is 
thrown, 


As the sun oft gilds the evening sky, long after he’s 
gone down. 
* * - * * . * . 


Stay, stay one little moment as I close this parting 
hymna, 

For thy coronal is falling and thy mantle’s hues grow 
dim, 

And chilly winds in dirge-like tones, through leafless 
forests sigh, 

And Nature seems a mourner as she sees the beauty die. 


But hark ! e’en now methinks thy requiem I hear, 

For never music half so sad has stole upon my ear, 

And never from my kindling eye a purer tear-drop fell, 

Than that which now I’m weeping as I sign to thee 
farewell. 


Long as life lingers then, sweet month, thy glad return 
[ll bail, 

And when that life must close, could then my prayer 
with heaven avail, 

I’d sink to my last slumber, when thy evening gales 
would sigh 

A solemn requiem o’er the grave where my cold form 
should lie. 











bending in postures of grace. The fire-screen! | 
Why! is.that alliron? Every bit of it; and these | 
fairy-like chairs, with their lithe forms, and. 
sprightly patierns, these sofas with their scroll- | 
work and vine leaves, these tables that seem airy | 
enough for a sprite’s parlor, are all of iron. We! 


take up a beautiful ornamental basket from the | 


Simpuierry 1n Dress. Those who think that 
in order to dress well, it is necessary to dress ex- 
travagantly or gaudily, make a great mistake. 
Nothing so well becomes true feminine beauty 
as simplicity. We have seen many a remark- 
ably fine person robbed of its true effects by 
being overdressed. Nothing is more unbecom- 


mantel, the sprays, the curling tendrils, the buds, | ing than overloading beauty. The stern simplic- 
leaves, and roses are of iron; we lift a vase that ity of the classic tastes is seen in the old statues, 
has upon its surface the soft blending of a hundred | and in the pictures painted by men of superior 
tints, that is iron, too. Yonder is a magnificent| artistic genius. In Athens, the ladies were not 
picture—the frame, so profusely gilded, so ela-| gaudily, but simply arrayed, and we doubt wheth- 
borate in details, is icon; we inspect the tall mirrors, | er any ladies have ever excited more admiration. 
they are surrounded by a casting of iron ; further So, also, the noble old Roman matrons, whose 
up, in ‘‘my lady's chamber,’’ stand iron couches, | superb forms were gazed on delightedly by men 


an iron bedstead with ornaments disposed very 
elegantly about it; toilet table is also of iron. 
Varied indeed are ‘‘the uses of iron.” 





worthy of them, were always very plainly dress- 
ed. Fashion often presents the hues of the but- 
terfly, but fashion is not a classic goddess. 


APPLE PUMMACE. 
| As the cider-making season is at hand, allow 
me to say that very many farmers regard this as 
‘an entirely worthless article. But by mixing 
caustic lime with it, and throwing it into large 
| heaps, to be worked by frequent turnings during 
‘the autumn, or by mixing it up with rich loam, 
}or fermenting manure, it will become a most 
valuable material fur the nourishment of most 
‘crops. Perhaps, however, where there are large 
| numbers of swine kept on the farm it is better to 
| convey the puimmace to the hog-yards, there to 
be worked ever, and mixed with the other ma- 


on. There is also another way iu which it can be 
used to good advantage by the farmer. If he has 
any elder, [willow, or other bushes, or any re- 
maining fragments of old hedge rows which it is 
desirable to destroy, he can in no way more 
speedily and effectually aceomplish this object 
than by giving them a liberal dressing of apple 
pummace, fresh from the mill. The great amount 
of acid which it still contains afier pressing, acts 
as a poison to the soil, and destroys, at once and 
entirely, the vegetation which it has previously 
maintained in health and vigor. The application 
need not necessarily operate detrimentally to the 
land or to crops subsequently put in, as an im- 
| mediate dressing of unslacked lime will speedily 
| correct the acid, and neutralise all the other dele- 
| terious effects the pummace is calculated to pro- 
|duce. Ashes may be used as a eubstitute for 
‘lime, if it cannot be easily procured. 
[Germantown Telegraph. 
KEEPING APPLES. 
Mr. Pell, of Ulster county, the celebrated ex- 
‘porter of apples to Europe, recommends that 
apples, after having been carefully hand picked in 
| baskets, should be laid on a floor, by hand, 
| without pouring from the baskets, until they are 
| 15 to 18 inches deep, and left to dry and season 
| three weeks; when again carefully packed in clean 
| barrels, they may be kept, without rotting, any 
| reasonable length of time, and safely sent to any 
| part of Europe or the East Indies. The plan of 
drying and seasoning in the air, before barreling, 
prevailed generally some years ago, although, 
now-a-days, itis mostly discontinued, and thought 
useless. We are disposed to think well of this 
process when it becomes important to keep ap- 
ples safely till next spring to send to foreign coun- 
tries, for we have always observed that on opea- 
ing a barrel a few days after being put up, in ever 
so dry weather, that the meisture often stands in 
drops over whole surfaces, and although loose 
barrels will allow it mostly to evaporate, yet 
| where they come ia contact. the two surfaces re- 
| tain it and cause rot. 

The carrying of apples in a common wagon, 
‘either before or after barreling, is injuriove— 
‘they should be moved on springs or sleds. The 

least abrasion of the skin, or crashing of the cell 
of the pulp containing the juice, allows fermen: 
‘tation and decomposition, and the consequent de- 


cay of the whole mass. 
Apples will not freeze until at a temperature of 


| from 5 to 10 degrees below the freezing point of 

| water, and it is beneficial to keep them as cool as 
possible, even down to 30 degrees. Apples in- 
closed in a water-tight cask may be left in a cold 

| Joft all winter without further care, and will be 
sound in the spring and perfectly fresh. 

[Genesee Farmer. 








| The Albany Argus describes an invention 
which is designed to supersede the plough, the 
harrow, the roller, and the man who sows the 
seed. Itsays:— 

‘* Yesterday we were shown the model of a new, 
and what purports to be a valuable improvement 
in one of the laborious departments of the agri- 
culterist, and for which the inventor procured a 
patent in April of the present year. It embodies 
in one implement the capacity for ploughing with 
four ploughs, scattering the seed in the furrows, 
harrowing and rolling. The ploughs are ar- 
ranged at suitable distances, in front of the carts, 
and the number can be diminished at pleasure, or 
|four used. Immediately following, and attached 
to the ploughs, are the buckets for the reception 
of the seed—corn incladed—and from which it 
is distributed. The harrows follow, behind the 
wheels of the cart, and the rollers bring up the 
rear. On the platform of the cart, and forming 
a part of it, is a basin, of the same width, which 
is the’receptacle of the seed. Its position is im- 
mediately over the buckets, and as the cart goes 
forward, it is so arranged as to allow the seed to 
fall, in suitable quantities in the buckets below. 
The platform is large enough for the driver, and 
will also accommodate several bags of grain. 
The harrows are also the width of the cart, in 
two pieces, as are also the rollers, for more easy 
passage over the ground. The entire arrange- 
ment can be removed with ease, and the cart used 
in other capacity about the farm. 

‘The inventor is Mr. Henry Beebe, a young 
mechanic of this city. While it appears te be a 
valuable improvement, and has received the ap- 
probation of many distinguished agriculturisis, 
its utility remains to be tested.” 





Suanonal Sucer. Sheep all the way from 
China, good reader! Something of a novelty 
that. We are accustomed, thanks tojYankee ad- 
venture, to the terms Shanghai chickens, Shang- 
hai eggs, &c., but we had no idéa that the sub- 
jects of the Brother of the Sun, and fifty-third 
Cousin of the Moon had any idea of the value of 
the wool clip, or the taste of mutton chops. 
One would imagine that Chinese sheep would be 
like everything else that is Chinese—queer, odd, 
quizzical. But nosuch thing. These two lambs 
—for they are young ’uns—are quite as simple, 
and woolly, and dirty, and respectable looking as 
the most civilized of their European or Ameri- 
can brethren. It’s of no use saying “Chow 
chow,”’ or *T chi ki’’ to them ; pre ey under- 
stand the green tea language. jong voyage 
they have had of it, from Shanghai, on the other 
side of the globe to New York—which is already 
a trip long enough to frighten any decent sheep ; 
and then from New York to this city of abomina- 
tions. They appear to take it quietly, however, 
and thoroughly to understand the difference be- 
tween people who wear tight indispensables and 
those who sport baggy ones. The two inpocen- 
little big lambs, propose emigrating to the prait 
ries of Texas shortly, and we expect to hear o 
their lying down peaceably in the same flock with 
Mexican and Vermont specimens of their tribe. 

[New Orleans Picayune, 








terials ordinarily supplied for the animalsto'work”~ 





